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The present attempt to reproduce the effect of color^ 
employed by the Greeks in their marble sculpture was the 
ou^owth of an exhibition held last year in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, in which the endeavor was made to place 
before the public such materials as were available illus- 
trating the data upon which our knowledge of this very 
important subject is based. Those who attended that 
exhibition will remember that it was composed princi- 
pally of plates, water-colors, and colored photographs, 
showing traces of color as they appear to-day upon such 
marbles and terra-cottas as retain them to any consider- 
able extent, and that these were supplemented by a few 
original objects from our own collections on which these 
traces could be studied at first hand. To give the con- 
clusions to be deduced from these materials a somewhat 
concrete form, upon a modest scale, casts of two Greek 
heads — those of the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Venus 
de' Medici* — were painted by Mr. Charles E. Mills in 
what he and I believed to be at least an approximate 
restoration of the original color-scheme, our chief aim being / 
to note the distinction which the Greeks maintained in the ( 
color of the flesh between their male and female figures, 
as shown abundantly in the other objects exhibited. | 
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The interest aroused in the subject by that exhibition, 
and the desire for further knowledge of it, were so wide- 
spread and so frequently manifested, even in the more 
distant parts of the United States, that it seemed decidedly 
worth while to continue the experiments this year upon a 
larger and more ambitious scale. Thanks to the generos- 
ity of a few friends of the Museum who have contributed 
to the expenses of the undertaking, it has been possible to 
do this. While in Europe last summer I secured full-sized 
casts of the statues of the so-called Venus Genetrix 
in the Louvre, and the Hermes of Praxiteles, the latter with 
the missing parts restored by the late Professor Schaper, of 
Berlin. The reasons for which these two figures were se- 
lected will be explained in the proper place. Mr. Joseph 
Lindon Smith offered to undertake ^e difficult task of 
coloring them. His skill and his sensitive appreciation 
of all forms of antique art are too well known to visitors 
of the Museum to need any encomiums here, but no one 
who has not watched him day by day can form any idea of 
of the patience and courage he has brought to this work, 
which has presented obstacles of the most unexpected and 
vexatious nature at almost every turn, with nothing but 
the most fragmentary data to rely upon for guidance. It 
has been labor in an entirely new field, one might almost 
say in the dark, and those who see only the results can 
hardly guess the number of experiments by which they 
have been attained, through a gradual process of evolution. 
The steadfastness of Mr. Smith's desire to carry his ar- 
chaeological data to their logical conclusion, irrespective of 
modern ideas of color, has, combined with his taste, pro- 
duced a result in the highest degree educational. I do not 
hesitate to say that all parts of this work for which he is 
rq)onsible seem to me far more satisfactory than any 
attempts at the restoration of the color of Greek sculpture 
which I have seen in Europe. 



That the Greeks did paint their marble sculptures is 
now generallv admitted, tliough the extent to which colors 
were applied is still a subject of dispute. For my own 
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opinions on the matter, and the reasons for them, I should 

like to refer the reader to an article written for the Century 

Magasane two years ago, which has not yet seen the light. 
I regret extremely that it should not have preceded our 
two exhibitions illustrating the subject, instead of follow- 
ing them, but this cannot now be helped; and, as its 
appearance is now promised in the April number, it would k^:^^ ^^ ; 
be unadvisable to repeat at the present time the arguments 
there brought forward. The propositions which I endeav- 
ored to prove, however, I may venture to quote, as it is 
upon these that the present experiments are based : — 

1. That, from the beginning of their art of sculpture 
through its whole course, it was the practice of the Greeks, 
and following them the Romans, to paint their marble 
statues and reliefs. 

2. That this application of color was not restricted to | 
certain details, but covered the entire surface of the : 
marble, both nude parts and draperies, with the possible j 
exception of portions where the natural color of the mar- j 
ble served its purpose in the general scheme. I 

3. That the colors used were not merely tints, but real ( 
body colors, the aim of which was to imitate nature in the 
matter of color just so far as the sculpture itself did in \ 
that of form, — that is, with a conventional idealization 
or generalization by which the unpleasant features of 
realism were avoided. 

Assuming that these propositions were proved in the 
article alluded to, the next step was to give them practi- 
cal illustration. This, as already remarked, was attempted 
in the case of the head, in last year's exhibition; but 
Mr. Smith and myself wished to see whether, by collecting 
all the data within our reach, and piecing these together, 
we could reconstruct a complete scheme for the coloring 
of a male and a female statue, showing the treatment of 
draperies as well as of flesh, and at least suggesting the \ 
extent to which certain details not at all indicated in the \ 
modelling — such as borders, for example — were elabo- . 
rated in color, this being one of the most surprising rev- • 
elations of the discoveries of recent years. The statues ! 
unearthed on the Akropolis since 1882, and the marvel- 
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lous sarcophagi from Sidon, show how little of what the 
Greeks put into their sculpture is left us in the remains 
which retain no more than the form, chiselled in white 
marble ; and, imperfect though our knowledge may yet be, 
it is time we put it to some use. The first experiments 
must inevitably be faulty, but, if these do no more than 
inspire better ones, they will have served their purpose, 
so that we may finally hope to see just what the Greeks 
saw when they looked upon one of their immortal creations 
fresh from its sculptor's studio. 

It should be stated here that similar experiments have 
been made elsewhere within the last few years, and notably 

- at Dresden, where the interest of Professor Treu, director 
of the sculptural collections, has led to several valuable 
exhibitions of well-known works of sculpture with con- 
jectural restorations of their colors, done by Dresden 
artists under his direction. A similar exhibition was 
opened this winter at the Art Institute of Chicago, under 

^ the charge of Professor Alfred Emerson, the curator of 
classical antiquities. It would be going too far from our 
present purpose to describe or discuss these various exhi- 
bitions, more especially because Mr. Smith has not seen 
any of them, and therefore in his interpretation of the 
remains of color upon which his restorations are based, 
he has not been influenced by the experiments or theories 
of others. This is important to note, because, in a sub- 
ject where instinct must be the only guide long beyond 

\ the point where a knowledge of facts has ceased to be of 

■ any service, if different artists arrive independently at the 
same, or approximately the same results, their experiments 
will have the greater value. 

To carry out our purpose as fully as we desired, it was 
necessary to have, first, a female figure, considerably draped, 
with two garments if possible, for the sake of showing a 
variety of color, yet with sufficient of the body exposed to 
give a satisfactory idea of the flesh-color elsewhere than in 
the face. It was, moreover, obviously desirable to have a 
figure as complete, and with as little modern restoration, 
as possible. The so-called Venus Genetrix of the Louvre 
seemed to answer all these requirements quite satisfac- 
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torily. Her drapery offered extremely interesting mate- 
rial for study, because of the contrast in texture between 
the outer and inner garment ; and the unusually thin and 
clinging quality of the latter, so well expressed in the 
sculpture, would demonstrate admirably — in the matter 
of drapery — whether the addition of color heightened 
or diminished the effect of the modelling. The statue 
has undergone but little restoration, the only modern 
parts of any consequence being the neck, the left hand 
and wHst, with the apple, and the fingers of the right hand 
with the corner of the mantle held by them.* 

In contrast to this we wished to show a nude male figure, 
of the athlete ^e ; and the Hermes was selected partly 
because its celebrity would give the experiment an added 
interest, and partly because, being the most exquisitely 
modelled of all known statues, it would prove, better than 
any other, whether form and color are inevitably antago- * 
nistic to each other in sculpture, — whether, in other words, 
the introduction of the one necessarily involves a sacrifice \ 
of the other. J 

If we accept Reinach's theory as to the Venus Genetrix, 
namely, that it represents a type which, in the form in 
which we see it, originated with Praxiteles, or some other 
Athenian sculptor of his time, having been modified from 
an earlier and more severe work,t then both statues 
chosen belong to the same school and epoch, — about the 
middle of the fourth century, B. C. ; and in colors and 
designs we have aimed to illustrate, as far as our knowledge 
would permit, the characteristics of that period. 

What may be called first-class testimony regarding the 
period in question, that is, traces of color left upon the 
marbles which date from that time, is extremely rare. A 
scrap here and there enables us to make comparison with 
the evidence of earlier and later periods, and in this way 



♦ The best description of the statue is by S. Reinach, " La V6nus 
drap^e au Louvre," in the Gautte Archiokigique^ 1887, pp. 250 ff. and 
271 ft It is briefly described in the Catalogue of Casts of our Museum, 
Part IIL, No. 545. 

t UH supra^ p. 281, 
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reach conclusions which are more or less satisfactory, as 
the case happens to be. But of indirect testimony there 
is an abundant supply, the best of which is that given by 
the terra-cotta figunnes. Of these, this, known as the 
** Tanagra period," produced the finest examples.* 

The value of the testimony of these little terra-cotta 
figures in regard to the coloring of marble sculpture has 
often been disputed. It is argued that the archaeologist of 
the future might just as safely draw inferences from Dres- 
den or Sbvres figures as to the color of the sculpture of 
the present. This is perfectly true if the question at issue 
be whether the larger forms of sculpture were colored at 
all. But granted that this fact has been proved ; admitting 
not only that we have indisputable evidence that the mar- 
ble statues were colored, but that scraps of color have been 
found upon them which correspond in character with those 
seen on the same parts of terra-cottas of the same period, 
then, it seems to me, we are warranted in assuming that 
the other portions of the marble statues, as to which direct 
evidence is lacking, were treated in the same taste, as re- 
gards the quality and combination of colors. And if, in 
what color remains upon them, the marble statues agree 
in one important particular not only with the terra-cottas 
but with the figures in wall-paintings, we certainly have 
good reason to believe that the Greeks had a common 
scheme for the coloring of their figures, whether large or 
small, sculptured or painted ; and in default of evidence 
to the contrary we are justified in applying what we learn 
from one of these forms of art to either of the others, for 
any points on which their own evidence is lost. 

Such agreement does exist. Let us take the flesh-color 

* In assigning the middle of the fourth century as the date of the 
most characteristic of the Tanagra figures, we are following the French 

- authorities, especially M. Edmond Pottier, to whose excellent manual, 
Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite dans PAntiquit^^ Paris, 1890, the reader 
may be referred. The subject in question is discussed in Chapter V., 
p. 108. In his opinion, Pottier follows Rayet, ^/i^/fj, pp. 278 ff., Heu- 
zey, Les femmes voiUes {Monuments Grecs^ 1874, p. o), and others. 

-» On the other hand, some of the German writers, chief among them 
FnrtwSngler, have assigned these figures to a later date. Collection 
Saburoffy Vol. II., pp. 4ff. 
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of males as an example. So far as I am aware, this is, on 
terra-cottas, invariably a strong ruddy color, generally de- 
scribed as dun red or brown red,* varying in quality 
according to the period and the character of the figure 
upon which it is found. Turning to marble sculptures 
and beginning with the period of our two figures, this 
same color was observed by Sir Charles Newton on the 
nude parts of the warriors of the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum, at the time of discovery, in 1857, though all traces 
had completely disappeared when the marbles reached 
London.t This monument, it will be remembered, though 
erected in Asia Minor, was the work of eminent Athenian 
sculptors, and therefore represented the principles of the 
Attic school of its time. I can recall no other important 
marble works of that period which retain traces of fiesh- 
color, but this will suffice to establish its existence. The 
same color is found on the most primitive of Greek sculp- 
tures, such as the oldest metopes of SelinusJ and the ar- 
chaic pediment relief found on the Akropolis of Athens ; § 
and as late as Roman art we find it still maintained, some- 
times on the sculptures themselves, but most convincingly 
in the wall-paintings and mosaics, where it is used in pre- 
cisely similar shades for representing both living figures 
and statues. Indeed, the latter are to be distinguished 
from the others in these paintings only by the fact that 
they are on pedestals or in niches. The Amazon Sar- 
cophagus in Florence, which is decorated with paintings 
upon a flat surface, and dates probably as early as the 
beginning of the third century, B. C, gives the best extant 
evidence that painters, as well as sculptors, used this as 
the color for their male figures long before the Roman 



* There is an exception in the case of young children, who are 
painted much paler, like women. 

t See Newton's Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, VoL II., p. 
131, and the corroborative testimony of others who saw the sculptures 
before they were transported, in the Notes at the end of the volume, 
pp. 271 ff. 

X Benndorf, Die Metopen van Selinuntf p. 46. 

§ Meier, in the Mittheilungen des Instituts in Afhen, 1885, p. 24a 
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period.* Thus we have established one important detail 
in which the makers of terra-cottas followed the principles 
of the sculptors and painters. 

A similar analogy between these different branches of 
art exists in regard to the color adopted for the flesh of 
women, which was decidedly lighter and higher in key 
than that used for men. Here, unfortunately, materials are 
less abundant. Testimony of the first class is lamentably 
deficient, as might be expected with such delicate colors, 
more particularly since it is only within a comparatively 
short time that excavators have been on the watch for 
traces of color upon marbles, and have taken pains to 
preserve them. But on terra-cottas it will be found that 
the women are always veiv fair. Through the mists of 
two thousand years it is almost impossible to determine 
precisely their original color, yet it seems to be but little 
removed from white, with a decided pink flush in the 
cheeks, and very red lips. Probably the best pre- 
served of all Greek terra-cottas b the beautiful little 
Sphinx in the Ermitage at St. Petersburg, which looks 
as fresh as though it had left its maker's hands only yes- 
terday.t The lovely face is unquestionably of a fourth cen- 
tury type, and has the color scheme I have described. Those 
who will take the trouble to examine the terra-cottas in 
our collection will observe the same scheme, and also the 
high, but not hard, key, obscured though it frequently is 
by dirt and incrustations. Of marble statues or reliefs which 
retain traces of the female flesh-color, I do not remember an 
example of the fourth century ; but going back to the early 
stages of Greek art, we find it among the statues discovered 
on the Akropolis, and most conspicuously upon the head 
crowned with a large diadem, which is reproduced in the 



* The best reproduction of the colors on this sarcophagus is in the 
Journal of HeUmic Studies for 1883, pis. xxxvi.-xxxviii. The copy 
of the sarcophagus in the Room of the Classical Antiquities also 
illustrates the point in question. 

t Published, but unfortunately not in color, in the CompU^Rendu de 
la Commissum ArMokfiqui de St. PStersbourgt 1870-71, pL i. De- 
scribed by Newton, in his Essays on Art and Archaolegy^ p. 39a 
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collection of Gilli^ron's wat.er-colors and colored photo- 
graphs, in the possession of the Museum. The flesh of 
this head still retains its colors in all their brilliant crude- 
ness. It is now absolutely white, with a strong hectic 
spot on each cheek, and scarlet lips. The eyes, by the 
way, are heavily outlined in black. At least a century 
later, that is, about the middle of the fifth century, 
B. C., we find indications of a similar scheme, already 
advanced in refinement, on the well known grave- 
stone of Philis, in the Louvre.* Upon this M. Prachov, 
who described it in 1872, remarked, "Le marbre conserve 
encore des traces de peinture, mSme — ce qui est trfes rare 
dans la sculpture antique — sur les chairs, surtout sur la 
joue, oh la couleur forme une l^gfere couche rositre." f 

Corroborative testimony, of what might be called the 
circumstantial kind, is offered by the metopes of the latest 
of the temples at Selinus, which present this peculiarity, '- 
that while their material is brown tufa, the visible parts of 
the flesh of the female figures, such as the heads, hands, 
and feet, are made of white marble and inserted. No such 
distinction is made in the case of the males, which, like 
the rest of the sculpture, are carved in the coarse, porous 
tufa. Assuming that these metopes were painted, like 
the earlier ones from the same site, the reason for this is 
obvious. The male figures, being painted the usual male 
color, there would have been no object in inserting white 
marble in the nude parts of these ; while the tufa, being 
coarse and yellowish, would not answer so well as white 
marble, as a basis for the color of the women. 

Here, again, therefore, we find that the terra-cottas of '\ 
the fourth and later centuries, followed, in a more refined 
degree, the methods adopted upon larger sculptures in the 
sixth and fifth. And that the traditional usage was pre- 
served as late as the Roman Empire is proved beyond 
question by the wall-paintings of Pompeii and other sites, 
in which women, whether statues or individuals, are repre- 

♦Mrs. Mitchell's Selections of Greek Sculpture^ pi. ii.; a cast in the 
Third Greek Room, No. 93. 

t Annali delP Instituto, 1872, p. 185. 
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'^ seated with the same pink and white skins. The Amazon 
Sarcophagus confirms the evidence in this respect as it 
does in the color of the male figures. 

Corroborated as they are in these important particulars^ 

it seems to me the terra-cottas have completely vindicated 

their right to be heard in the discussion concerning the 

colors used on marble statues, and we have not hesitated 

to make use of their testimony. Yet to go to the other 

/ extreme, and assume, as is sometimes done/ that the terra- 

\ cotta figurines are merely statues in miniature, seems to me 

> decidedly a mistake. Their art is distinctively their own ; 

in the majority of cases their conception, like its treatment, 

is light, graceful, and pretty; but it is also distinctly /«^y 

Iunsuited to monumental sculpture. Pottier has shown 
that the white coating which underlies the colors was ap- 
plied, not with the intention of imitating marble, but for 
I the purely practical purpose of filling up the pores of the 
clay, and producing, in color and texture, the most suitable 
ground for the delicate shades which were to be laid overitf 
From what has been said, the reader will have inferred 
the reasons for the colors given to the flesh of the Hermes 
and the Venus, and the sources from which the choice was 
derived. While no one monument has been followed 
absolutely, Mr. Smith has found the colors on the Amazon 
Sarcophagus (as reproduced in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ uhi supra\ the most satisfactory as a basis, and 
what modification of these he has introduced has been the 
result of comparison with other remains. I cannot too fre- 
quently repeat that we do not claim to have attained abso- 
lute correctness of the shade reproduced, however carefully 
we have endeavored to do this ; but in key, in general tone, 
and in the contrast between male and female color, we 
have reason to believe that these two figures illustrate 
the Greek methods. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that this difference in color between the sexes, which 
is, of course, much greater than would be found in nature 
among people of the same race, is quite like that adopted 

I *Treu, SoUen wir unsere SUttuen btmahnf p. ^2; Emerson, Cata- 

hgue of a Polychrome ExkibUion^ etc., Chicago, 1S92; etc. 
^Les Siahtettes de Tern Cmte, p. 258. 
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by the great Venetian painters centuries later. Their "* 
women, it will be remembered, are always pink and 
white, and their men a deep ruddy brown — with them, 
as with the Greeks, it was a convention, or an idealization, 
as one may please to call it, which formed an imp)ortant 
factor in elevating their figures above the sphere of realism. 

The flesh-color, it will be observed, — and indeed all 
other colors, — are put on perfectly flat. Comparison of 
Greek fragments shows clearly that there must be no gra- 
dations of shade, no attempts to model with the colors. 
The shadows belong in the province of the sculptor. If 
he has done his work well, a perfectly uniform application 
of color will result in all the play of light and shade which 
could be desired, — nay the modelling even produces a 
variety of shades and tones in the color itself, as may easily 
be seen on these two statues. Any attempt to deepen the 
mixture in the shadows will cause an exaggerated and dis- 
torted effect. There are certain details, such as the lips, 
cheeks, and ears, where the natural color of the skin is 
deeper than elsewhere, and these must be treated accord- 
ingly ; but I believe there is no warrant for varying the 
intensity of the ordinary flesh-color in different parts of 
the figure, or for applying it more thinly in one place than 
in another. There is one possible exception to this rule, in 
cases where it is necessary to vary the mixture in order to 
preserve the value. For example, the left hand and wrist of ' 
the Venus, when painted with exactly the mixture used upon ' 
the bosom, produced a different effect, owing to its prox- . 
imity to thedeep color in the border of the cloak. There- "[ 
fore, to make it look the same, Mr. Smith was obliged to ^^ 
alter his mixture somewhat, and this I think he was justi-, ' 
fied in doing. 

The general nile followed in the treatment of these two 
statues has been, first to mix the colors to the desired shade, 
then apply them, with either the brush or fingers, in such 
a way as to leave the surface perfectly smooth and finished. 
There must be no trace of brush marks, or other '' painty " 
effect. When completed, the color must be as uniform 
and even as the marble itself. This effect can be attained 
only by a process of rubbing in ; and thus we are led by 
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circumstances to the simplest and most direct interpreta- 
tion of the vexed word circumlitio^ in Pliny's oft-quoted 
anecdote about Praxiteles and Nikias the painter.* 

Circumlitio means literally a " smearing around/' and 
this is precisely the means employed on these two statues, 
simply because it was found to be the most practical. No 
effort was made to follow the processes employed by the 
ancients, our aim being merely to produce the same results 
by whatever method was found most convenient. To fol- 
low ancient processes, even had we known enough about 
them to make this possible, would have been useless ped- 
antry, first of all because the material Mr. Smith was 
working on was plaster, not marble, and therefore offered 
an entirely different surface ; and also because one great 
object which the Greeks must have had in view, in choos- 
ing and perfecting their processes, was to protect the 
colors against sun, wind, and rain, and this we have not 
had to consider. But what little we know about the me- 
diums they used gives us an idea of their finish. There 
is, for example, abundant proof that wax was employed 
with the colors, on both sculpture and architecture. It 
may have been mixed in the medium or applied after- 
wards, as a finish. In connection with this question 
there is another frequently quoted passage, from Vitruvius 
(Book VII., Chap. 9), of which we made use. In describ- 
ing the method of making vermilion permanent, when 
used on exposed parts of buildings, he says that when dry 
the color should be rubbed with Punic wax, mixed with a 
little oil, then heated, so as to make it lie even, and finally 
rubbed with a candle and clean cloth, " as they do nude 
statues." The flesh of the Venus was treated in this 
manner, as an experiment The medium used in applying 
the color would not give a satisfactory finish, though it had 
been highly recommended for the purpose.t It worked 

*Pliny, speaking of Nikias, the most famous painter of his day in 
Athens, says, " This is the Nikias to whom Praxiteles referred when, 
on being asked which of his marble statues he liked the best, he replied, 
' Those to which Nikias has put his hand,' — so highly did he value 
the circumlitio of that artist''— N. H. xxxv., 133. 

t It was copal flatting varnish. 
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unevenly, giving either no lustre at all, or an effect of 
varnish. What we desired was a cool lustre, like the sur- 
face of ivory. After a number of vain attempts it was 
sand-papered down to a dead, even finish, and then, under 
the inspiration of Vitruvius, rubbed over with a wax candle 
and a piece of soft silk, producing the present effect. 
The same effect could have been attained with less labor 
had the medium been a better one, as Mr. Smith learned 
before he began the Hermes ; but the experiment as it 
stands is an interesting commentary on the passage 
quoted.* 

We come now to the explanation of the details of the 
two statues, beginning with the Venus. The hair is gilded, - 
in conformity with a practice which, though perhaps not 
universal, was certainly very general, as traces of it have 
been found upon marble statues, terra-cotta figures, and " 
occasionally even upon figures on vases of the later styles.! 
The most famous instance in which it has been found 
upon a statue is that of the Venus de' Medici, but this is 
by no means the only one. It is a well-known fact that 
the Greeks had a great admiration for blonde hair, and - — 
that their women did not hesitate to resort to artificial 
means to produce it.} But the gilding, if applied solid, 
that is, wiUiout being combined with color, deprives the 
hair of its distinctive quality, inasmuch as it neutralizes to 
a great extent the play of light and shade produced by 
the modelling, and has the appearance of a cap. There- 
fore, following the example of the terracottas, a light 1 
auburn red was also used, this being applied only in the . 

* The medium used on the Hermes was recommended by Mr. Frederic 
Crowninshield, and is described in his book on Mural Paintin g, p. 38. 
The recipe is as follows : — 

8 sheets apothecary's white wax, about \ ounce each. 

\ pound Venice turpentine. 

I (^uart spirits of turpentine. 

This will leave an absolutely dead surface if desired, or it can be 
rubbed to any degree of lustre. It is very satisfactory. 

t See Gerhard, AkademUche AbhantUungen I.^. 97. 

X Hermann, Griechische PrivaiaiUrikHmer^ Third Edition, pp. 54 
and 201. 
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grooves and other depressions, the gilding showing on the 
'ridges, and generally upon the high lights. The fillet and 
net are of a dark purplish blue, decorated with a simple 
" honeysuckle " pattern in gold. The brows are a dark 
brown, treated as a mass, that is, with no attempt to draw 
the hairs. The eyes are gray, slightly tinged with blue, 
the pupil and rim of the iris being clearly defined in black. 
These and the black lines marking the lashes are in exact 
accordance with remains upon many marble statues. 

For the colors of the draperies we have relied mainly 
upon the evidence of terra-cottas, for reasons which have 
been set forth above. Although there are many marble 
figures retaining traces which are sufficient to prove 
that it was a common custom to color the garments of 
statues, there is none which gives a complete idea of the 
color-scheme it originally presented. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory known at present is the marble statuette of 
Aphrodite found at Pompeii, and now in the museum of 
Naples,* but even that is far from adequate, and the colors 
surviving upon it, green and yellow, do not suggest a 
pleasing combination. We shall look to the publication 
of the sarcophagi from Sidon to give us more satisfactory 
instruction in this matter.! 

The terra-cottas, with their delicate shades of blue, pink, 
saffron, and other colors, give us a conception of Greek 
taste in the color of garments which corresponds perfectly 
with what we learn from literary sources. These show that, 
from the earliest times, the Greeks were fond of bright 
and variegated shades; and that, in their conception of 
beauty, color was always an important element. There 
are many evidences of this in the Homeric poems, one of 
the most striking being in the Hymn to Aphrodite, where 
the goddess, to entice Anchises, had made herself as 
beautiful as possible, and 



♦ Published in color in the Archaologische Zeitun^y 1881, pi, 7, with 
an essay by Dilthey, p. 131. 

t The first part of this important work, Une Nicropole Roy ale d 
Sidon, by MM. Hamdi-Bey and Th. Reinach, is to appear in March. 
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"stood before him, like in height and form to an unwedded 
virgin. . . . But Anchises, seeing her, pondered and was 
amazed at her figure and size and splendid garments. 
For she wore a peplos more brilliant than the gleam 
of fire, and she had well-twisted brooches, and glittering 
ornaments; and around her soft neck there were most 
beautiful necklaces, beautiful, golden, all variegated ; and 
like the moon she shone about her soft shoulders, a wonder 
to behold."* 

These Homeric descriptions show to wh^t a degree the 
early Greeks shared in that love of gorgeous color which 
we associate with the Oriental nations ; and their etajoy- 
ment of oriental stuffs is well known to readers of the epic 
poets. With the development of their civilization, they 
do not seem to have ever lost this love of bright colors, 
although their instinctive tendency towards refinement led 
them away from primary or strong shades. For the gar- 
ments of women, white was perhaps more popular than atiy 
one color, but it was by no means the only f avorite.t Yet 
it has been remarked that in classical literature, abstract 
names for colors, such as red, blue, and green, are 
seldom met with ; the shade being usually described by an 
adjective 'derived from some analogy in nature, like frog- 
color, myrtle, apple, amethyst, violet, hyacinth, saffron, 
rose, wave-color, etc.J 

What we learn from literature on this point is confirmed 
by the terra-cottas. Although the aggregate number of 
colors preserved upon them is small, the variety of shades 
is very large ; but, among those of the better epochs, hard 
or positive tones are extremely rare, even with due allow- 
ance for the softening influences of time. Red is modified 
into various degrees of pink or crimson, yellow is softened 



♦ Hymntis ad Venerem, Ed. Baumeister, 82-90. On the precise na- 
ture of the ornaments mentioned, see Helbig, Das Homerische Epos^ 
§ XX. 

t Bliimner, . Technologies I., p. 251 ; Becker, Char ikies , Excursus I. to 
Scene III., etc. 

% Semper, Der Stil, Second Edition, I>,p. 195; Bliimner, ubi supra; 
Hermann, PrivatalterihUmer^ § 22; etc. 
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into primrose or saffron, and there are many shades of blue 
for which we have no distinctive name. 

Now, as regards the Venus, there is absolutely no trace 
upon the original to show what was the original scheme of 
color. The attempt made by Mr. Smith, therefore, in his 
restoration, was not to demonstrate how she was colored 
but how she might have been. Pinks and blues being 
frequently found on the draperies of terra-cottas of the 
fourth century, these colors were chosen for her garments, 
the shades being copied from Tanagra figures in our col- 
lection. Her chiton is a pale, delicate blue, and her hima- 
tion a salmon pink, with a dark purple border. From the 
clinging character of the small folds upon the torso, we 
inferred that the sculptor's intention was to represent silk, 
and Mr. Smith has treated it accordingly, giving it a soft 
sheen, but not attempting to make it transparent in color. 

Perhaps no feature of the costume will excite so much 
interest as the borders, of the presence of which, as pre- 
viously remarked, the sculpture itself gives no indication. 
But that it was the custom to add borders in color to 
marble statues, has long been admitted, in the face of in- 
disputable proof s, even by those who have been unwilling to 
agree that the whole surface of the marble was painted. 
The elaboration and variety of these borders, however, was 
hardly suspected until the discovery of the archaic statues 
on the Akrop)olis, to which reference has already been 
made.* It was at first our intention to copy and restore 
one of these as the decoration of the dress of the Venus, 
but we concluded that the geometric severity of the designs 
would not be in keeping with the art of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that something more florid would be more ap- 
propriate t The one finally selected is copied, with some 
variations, from the dress of a figure on a vase of the 
fourth century, published in the Monumenti delP Instituto^ 

* These are fiilly illustrated in the water-colors and colored photo- 
graphs, by M. GiUieron, which were purchased by the Museum of 
Russell Sturgis, of New York. 

t The best and most exhaustive essay on the borders and patterns of 
Greek garments is by Stephani, in the Compte- Rendu for 1878-79, p. 
40. 
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II., pi. Lix., the principal motive of which is a band of sea 
horses encircling the dress. These, on the Venus, are 
painted a dark blue upon a lighter blue ground, both 
colors being considerably deeper than that of the dress 
itself. On the vase this border is surmounted with long, 
vertical rays, but as these were not well adapted to the 
statue, a rich *' honeysuckle " pattern was substituted, the 
design being similar to that on the Erechtheion, though 
ours was copied from a fragment of Greek embroidery in 
St. Petersburg.* The petals of the flowers are alternately 
lilac and violet ; and in both this and the border of sea- 
horses, gilding has been freely used, though in flne lines, 
to pick out details and outlines. The whole border is 
about eight inches wide at the bottom of the dress, and 
half that width at the neck. Along the edge of the dark 
border of the himation runs a narrow, simple vine- pattern 
in gilt, copied from another bit of stuff in St. Petersburg.! 

As to her jewels, evidence that she wore them is still 
preserved, her ears being pierced, and her left arm show- 
ing a hole above the elbow, where the clasp of the chiton 
was fastened.} Similar holes show that earrings were worn 
also by the Venus of Melos, the Venus de* Medici, the 
Eirene of Munich, and many other well-known statues. 
Some suggestion of the shape of the earrings on this figure 
is given by the ears themselves, the lower part of which is 
flattened in a manner which shows that it was cut or flled 
away so that the earring might lie flat against it. As this 
cutting is rounded on the top, it is probable that the jewel 
was disk-shaped, though whether there were pendants 
attached to it. there is nothing to determine. We confined 
ourselves to the simple disk, which Mr. Smith modelled 
from a gold ornament, published in the Compte- Rendu ^ 
1865, pi. III., No. 34. For the shape of the shoulder- 
clasps, a disk was also chosen, decorated with a Medusa- 
head (Ibid, No. 6). 

The presence of the soles of the sandals shows that there 

♦ Compte- Rendu, 1878-79, pi. ill. 

t Ibid, pi. v.. No. 4. 

X S. Remach, Gazette Archeologique^ 1887, p. 251, and pi. 30. 
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must have been straps also, although they were not indi- 
cated by the sculptor. They have therefore been rep- 
resented in color, being gilt, decorated, on the broad strap, 
with a simple floral pattern in white. The soles are red 
on top and gilt on the sides, this being the combination 
most frequently found on terra-cottas, on which, however, 
yellow is often used, instead of the gilding. 

Slight scraps of color still remained upon the Hermes 
when the statue was discovered, in 1877, which, however, 
were too slight to offer much suggestion beyond establish- 
ing the fact that it had been painted. Traces of red were 
noted upon the lips, reddish brown in the hair, and red upon 
the straps of the sandal of the surviving foot.* For details 
in the color-scheme of this cast we were therefore obliged 
to depend upon generalization from other works, as in 
the case of the Venus, though the problem was much sim- 
pler, in proportion as the drapery was less extensive and 
less varied. The reason for the flesh-color of the Hermes 
himself has already been stated ; and, following the teach- 
ing of terra-cottas, the infant was made much paler, his 
color being practically that of the Venus, though possibly 
a shade pinker. 

With regard to the restorations of this group, these were 
made, as I have said above, by the late Professor Schaper, 
of Berlin. A glance at the unpainted cast will show what 
was added by him, — the right arm and hand, both legs 
below the knees, the left foot, and a considerable por- 
tion of the child. The bunch of grapes held by Hermes 
is purely conjectural, there being no fragment left to show 
what he originally held in his right hand ; but, Dionysos 
being the god of wine, the restoration of Professor Schaper 
is among the most plausible of those which have been sug- 
gested. In the left hand it is frequently argued that the 
Hermes must have held the caduceus^ or serpent-staff, this 
being his most distinctive attribute ; yet this does not seem 
a possible restoration, as the opening in the hand is flat, 
not round, and is moreover much smaller than the caduceus 
would naturally be. We have also found by experiment 

* See Treu, Hermes mit dent Dionysosknaben, Berlin, 1878. 
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that a stick, or staff, passed through this hand, would not 
rest upon the forefinger,. as it should; and not being able 
to suggest any other restoration which would be convincing, 
we have left the hand empty. 

His hair is painted brown, considerably darker than the 
auburn of the Venus, and gilded with light touches which 
serve to brighten the color, without iijterfering with it. The 
narrow fillet which encircles the head has also been gilded, 
but we have not attempted to make anything more of it 
than the simple band indicated in the sculpture, though it 
has been suggested that this served only as the ground- 
work for a metal wreath.* The eyes are brown, with 
pupil, rim, lids and brows drawn in a darker color, as in 
the Venus. The cheeks and lips are red, the former blend- 
ing with the rest of the flesh. The straps of the sandals 
are crimson, and the broad, ornamental piece on the front 
is gilded A bronze nail still clinging to this in the 
original shows that there was a metal decoration affixed to 
it, but being more than doubtful as to the character and 
shape of this, we did not hazard a restoration. The hair 
of the little Dionysos is painted in yellow and gold, his 
eyes blue, and his mantle a rich, winey purple, enlivened 
with gilt. 

Over the tree-trunk, which is painted brown, hangs the 
chlamys, or cloak, of Hermes, one of the most marvellous 
representations of drapery which Greek sculpture has left 
us. This is a brilliant crimson, a color which is frequently 
found in representations of masculine drapery. 

It would be interesting to discuss these two figures from 
the purely aesthetic point of view, without regard to their 
archaeological correctness; but such a discussion would 
carry this introduction far beyond its intended limits. 
Moreover, the visitor will find at hand the materials neces- 
sary to the formation of an opinion upon the effect of color 
on sculpture, in the comparison he can make between the 
white and colored casts, as they stand side by side. 
Opinions on matters of art are so strongly controlled by 
tradition and the force of association, that so radical a 

♦Treu, ubi supra. 
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departure from accepted principles is almost certain to 
produce an unpleasant shock at first. Yet the experience 
of by far the greater number of those who have become 
acquainted with colored sculpture proves that first impres- 
sions are not at all to be relied upon. It is only after the 
eye has become accustomed to it that the artistic effect of 
combining color with form can be properly estimated.; and 
visitors should be warned against accepting as final the 
opinions they form upon a first inspection, whether favora- 
ble or unfavorable. 

Whatever may be the verdict as to the beauty of these 
colored casts, one point they have established beyond all 
question, — and one which I think will come as a surprise 
to many who have examined the subject only theoretically. 
This is, that color, even when applied as a coating, instead 
of diminishing the effect of the modelling, heightens it, and 
to a very considerable extent. Far frpm hiding the 
sculptor's work, it brings out its beauty. The more deli- 
cately he models, the more will the color emphasize his 
delicacy ; and if his own work be poor, the color will accent- 
uate his defects, possibly because it brings him into closer 
comparison with nature. This is shown to a remarkable 
degree in the heads of our two statues. That of the Venus 
usually passes for a fairly good head, and is sometimes 
spoken of even with enthusiasm, for its delicate contours 
and subtle smile. But, colored, it becomes hard and dry ; 
the modelling of the cheeks, and especially about the nose, 
is meagre, betraying the hand of the copyist more than any 
other part of the statue ; and defects in the modelling of 
the mouth and chin, hardly perceptible in the white, 
become unpleasantly apparent. In no part of either statue 
did Mr. Smith have to work so hard, or to try as many 
experiments in order to produce a result which would be 
on a par with the rest. The head of the Hermes, on the 
contrary, shows the marvellous beauty of the modelling 
much more effectively under the color than in the white , 
cast. The exquisite modulations are so much more appar- 
ent when painted, that by contrast the white cast has a 
curious, empty look. And what is true of the heads is 
equally true of other portions of the statues. The body 
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and drapery of the Venus are modelled much more finely 
than the head, and the colors emphasize this fact. 

If these experiments teach nothing else, they will at 
least demonstrate that the addition of color, instead of 
enabling the sculptor to slur his work, subjects him to 
new and severe exactions ; and hence they offer a sug- 
gestion as to one of the most important factors in the rapid 
rise to perfection of Greek sculpture. 

March /, i8g2^ 
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